322            AFTER    THESE     MANY     QUESTS
the sight of an isolated airborne type (I was still wearing my red beret) making a sitting target.
"Keep your head down, sir," shouted the English speakers anxiously. I needed no such advice, but, with a flashback to childhood, I wished I had "flutted" off when I had the chance.
We nosed cautiously through the maze of narrow streets and waterways round the Dam Square. As in the Diersford-terwald, bullets were flying indeterminately, and it was next to impossible to decide who was firing at whom or what. Unlike the Diersfordterwald, however, there were at least substantial stone buildings which might intercept a few bullets.
I wished, with Hamlet, that my too, too solid flesh would melt and make me less conspicuous. But now we had stopped, in a reasonably sheltered spot. Bowman and Rafferty held conference. Should we open fire with our 37-millimetre guns on the murderers in the De Groote Club?
Strictly speaking, it was nothing to do with me, although I had every possible objection to being a human sandbag. Nevertheless, I did venture to offer some counsel. The Germans had been allowed to retain their arms to protect themselves. We did not know who had started this business. Officially there was an armistice, and if we opened fire we would start the war all over again. Furthermore, the Germans had 3,500 regular troops in Amsterdam, besides unknown numbers of Grimpolizei. I favoured withdrawal to consult higher authority. Eventually Bowman and Rafferty, somewhat reluctantly, agreed. We withdrew to inform headquarters by radio.
As it happened the commander of the Dutch resistance forces, one Major Overhoff, who in his civilian capacity was president of the Amsterdam Stock Exchange, had himself taken brave steps to end this post-war battle of Amsterdam. He entered his motor-car, and, prominently displaying a flag of truce, ordered his driver to approach the German headquarters in the De Groote Club. Unhappily the driver was shot dead and Overhoff himself had the narrowest escape. Nevertheless he did succeed in arranging a truce pending the arrival of the allied forces. The root of the trouble was thatthis way, not that. One and all were deeply concerned atI had, and, complacent non-smoker,tone Hoor thirty feet below, afterwards dying in hospital from his injuries. He thus emulated Goering and cheated allied justice.shed in 1945, to which I have also referred.  On the other hand
